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CHAPTER VIIL

CHARACTER

THE English race are reputed morose. I do not know
that they have sadder brows than their neighbours of
northern climates. They are sad by comparison with
the singing and dancing nations: not sadder, but slow
and staid, as finding their joys at home. They, too,
believe that where there is no enjoyment of life,
there can be no vigour and art in speech or thought;
that your merry heart goes all the way, your sad one
tires in a mile. This trait of gloom has been fixed
on them by French travellers, who, from Froissart,
Voltaire, Le Sage, Mirabeau, down to the lively
journalists of the feuilletons, have spent their wit on
the solemnity of their neighbours. The French say,
gay conversation is unknown in their island. The
Englishman finds no relief from reflection, except in
reflection. When he wishes for amusement, he goes
to work. His hilarity is like an attack of fever.
Religion, the theatre, and the reading the books of
his country, all feed and increase his natural melan-
choly. The police does not interfere with public
diversions. It thinks itself bound in duty to respect